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THE SOUTH AND SELF-DETERMINATION 

The following appeared in the columns of the New Republic 
for November 30, 1918: 

To the Editor of the "New Republic": 

Sir, — In your issue of November 16, 1918, page 54, occurs the follow- 
ing: "There was a deep kinship between the passion for power which ob- 
sessed the German mind and dominated German politics and the pas- 
sion of the southern slave owners for undisturbed power to own and 
exploit other human beings." How about the spirit which obsessed the 
nothern mind in 1861 to deny independence to a country like the South, 
half the size of Europe? Was there any kinship between this and the 
principle of "self-determination," which was made the keynote of the 
war with Germany by the United States and the Entente? In his letter 
to the Russian government after the deposition of the Czar, Wilson, in 
setting forth the war aims of this government, wrote as follows: "No 
people must be forced under sovereignty under which it does not wish 
to live." Was the war of the North in 1861 exactly in conformity with this 
sentiment, or is there a suspicion that Germany's passion for power had 
a parallel in northern desire for exploiting the agricultural South through 
high tariffs and other expedient's calculated to advance its pecuniary 
interests ? 

Lyon G. Tyler. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Comments of the Editor of the New Republic: 

President Tyler's inquiry is pertinent and calls for a candid answer. 
The answer is manifestly that the right of national self-determination, 
like other rights, depends for its validity upon the purposes which the 
assertion of the right is intended to serve. The object of the South in 
seceding from the Union was to obtain a free hand in order to perpetuate 
and extend the institution of negro slavery. That institution was essen- 
tially and irrevocably illiberal, inequalitarian, inhuman and anti-democratic. 
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If the South had succeeded in establishing an independent state with negro 
slavery as its essential formative institution, it would not only have or- 
ganized its own political and economic activities, around an autocratic 
principle, inimical to popular welfare and progress, but it would have 
compelled the North to subordinate the democratic ideals, implicit in its 
political and social institutions, to the development of a defensive power- 
state forever on guard against its autocratic neighbor. Lincoln was fully 
justified in declaring in the Gettysburg address that the North was fight- 
ing for the security of popular government. 

In seceding the South was adopting the same offensively defensive 
policy the theory of which has since been worked up by German militarist 
publicists. The Republican party did not propose to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the slave-owning states. If it had so proposed, 
in defiance of the Constitution, the South could probably have put up an 
effective resistance. All the Republicans sought to accomplish was to 
denationalize slavery by preventing it from spreading in the national 
domain. The South answered by seceding. Its secession was equivalent 
to the affirmation that slavery was an aggressive institution which, if it 
were not allowed room for expansion, could not survive under demo- 
cratic surroundings. Until it seceded the South was actually exercising 
the right of self-determination under the Constitution in the matter of 
owning slaves. But it insisted upon converting that right into an offen- 
sive principle, whose expansion was positively dangerous to the democracy 
of the North. In fighting to prevent secession the northern democracy 
was defending itself against attack. The results of the victory of the 
North vindicate this interpretation. If the North had been really en- 
gaged in violently suppressing any valid right of self-determination on 
the part of the South, reunion would have been impossible. The South 
would have remained an irreconcilable conquered province, like Bohemia 
or Poland, and would have ultimately achieved its independence. 

Once slavery was abolished the South had no sufficient motive for 
desiring independence. When the North insisted on the abolition of 
slavery as the one means of rooting out the cause of the Civil War, it 
was no more violating a valid right of self-determination than President 
Wilson was in insisting on the democratizing of the German government. 
There is, as we indicated in the passage quoted by Mr. Tyler from our 
issue of November 16th, a real analogy between the issues underlying our 
Civil War and those underlying the recent world war. In both cases an 
autocratic ruling class deliberately challenged opponents who were merely 
trying to restrict its activity, and it did so on the pretense that the future 
safety of a whole people was imperilled. In both cases the real issue re- 
mained obscure until an American President defined the purpose of the 
two wars as the safeguarding of democracy, and deduced from the defini- 
tion the need of fighting on until slavery was abolished in the South and 
autocracy rooted out in Germany. Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
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and Wilson's insistence upon the need of a League of Free Nations as 
an indispensable safeguard of democracy, bestowed upon the two ulti- 
mately victorious causes the moral reinforcement without which there 
would have been no victory. A democratized Germany will follow the 
example of the South and acquiesce in the decision, provided the treaty 
of peace does not prevent her from exercising really valid rights of self- 
determination and place an excessively burdensome mortgage on the 
future of the German people as a penalty for the errors of their past. 

The agricultural South, like the agricultural West, has a genuine griev- 
ance against the industrial states of the North, East and the Middle West 
because of the protective tariff. There is, as Mr. Tyler intimates, also an 
analogy between the mania for political supremacy which drove the Ger- 
man ruling class to start the great war and the mania for industrial power 
and privileges which prompted one class of Americans to demand and ob- 
tain the worst excesses of tariff legislation. The high protectionism 
which was one of the unhappiest results of the Civil War, and which 
dominated American national economy until recently, has done more to 
cheapen and imperil the victory of the northern democracy than any single 
influence in American life during the past fifty years. The exponents of 
protectionist class economics who have done so much to deprive the Ameri- 
can democracy of the fruits of its victory over slavery will also prove to 
be the chief American enemies of the attempt to safeguard democracy by 
loyal participation in a League of Free Nations. But, however much 
Northern protectionist capitalism has succeeded in exploiting the South as 
a result of the Civil War, the North assuredly did not wage the Civil 
War with any such purpose remotely in mind. It was the secession of the 
South which supplied Northern capitalists with an opportunity which, if 
secession had not taken place, they would not have enjoyed to anything 
like the same extent. The great war will furnish them with an analogous 
opportunity in spite of the fact that it was not, as the Socialists allege, 
fought for the benefit of capitalism. It remains for American democracy 
to prevent them from taking advantage of it. 

We have answered Mr. Tyler's inquiry at some length, not because 
we wish to revive old controversies, but because of the bearing of the 
questions raised by him on the living issues of to-day. The right of 
national self-determination is not absolute. If there is to be any moral 
order in human government, nations must exercise the right for pur- 
poses which contribute to individual and social growth. The South did 
not propose to exercise the sovereign discretion on behalf of which it was 
fighting for liberal and human purposes. The "lost cause" was an un- 
worthy cause. In the recent war also the losing cause was the cause which 
deserved to lose. It remains to be seen whether the victorious nations will 
use their victory in a worthier manner than did the nothern democracy. 
Those of us who are working for the organization of a League of Free 
Nations are prompted by the conviction that "the most glorious victory 
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would be scarcely distinguishable from defeat unless thereby are laid the 
foundations of lasting peace." But lasting peace depends upon the exer- 
cise by the nations of their sovereign rights for the achievement of liberal, 
democratic and humane purposes. The chief object of a League of Na- 
tions is to secure the recognition of a system of international right which 
will not only make it more difficult for classes within a nation to live 
by the sweat of other men's faces, but which will guide nations to work 
collectively for the enhancement of individual and social life. 

To these comments of the Editor of the New Republic Dr. 
Tyler replied as follows :* 

Sir : I thank you for publishing my letter on The South and Self- 
Determination. Its main purpose was to deprecate remarks connecting 
the South with Germany. When thousands of young southern men wert 
fighting for the flag in France there was no necessity, it seemed to me, of 
likening their fathers and grandfathers to the hateful Germans in any 
particular. 

But do you state the facts in 1861 correctly? Here was a confederacy 
more extensive than Germany and Austria combined and more populous 
than many independent nations. It had a constitution and an organized 
government. It wanted no war and asked for independence only. It sent 
delegates to Washington with offers to adjust equitably the national debt 
and all other common interests. Lincoln declined to see them, and, after 
a month of indecision, sent an armed squadron to Fort Sumter. Five 
out of seven of his Cabinet disapproved and declared that the act would 
provoke hostilities. It did, and for four years a doubtful war raged, and 
even Lincoln said, in 1864, that without the 150,000 negro troops from 
the South's own population "We would have to abandon the war in three 
weeks." Assuredly, then, if self-determination is dependent upon power, 
if indeed, it contemplates government based upon consent, as voiced by 
the American Declaration of Independence and President Wilson, there 
can be no question that the North infringed upon the natural rights of 
the South. 

But your opinion is that self-determination applies only to cases 
having "liberal and humane purposes." I do not know that this limitation 
gets us anywhere practically. To amount to anything self-determination 
must have the precise meaning of power and consent and the right of its 
own assertion. The nation against whom self-determination was exer- 
cised would seldom admit that the purpose was "liberal and humane." 



* This is practically the letter which appeared in the New Republic 
for December 28, 1918. The limitations of that paper did not, however, 
permit quite the full statement which appears here. 
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Mere "purposes" are too vague, but accepting your limitation, I deny that 
to fight for constitutional rights and because of intolerable conditions 
has anything in them illiberal and inhumane. 

The immediate occasion of the appeal to self-determination by the 
South was the belief that its constitutional rights were violated, and there 
was a clear distinction between constitutional rights and slavery. That 
certain rights attached to slavery was admitted by everybody, even the 
abolitionists. Lincoln and the South differed only in degree, and while 
the former recognized such rights as existing in the States the latter 
extended them to the territories. Under his own view of respecting 
slavery in the States, Lincoln, if President in 1859, would have had to 
fight John Brown, and in doing so he would have said that he fought not 
for slavery, but for the constitutional rights of Virginia. The contested 
question of slavery in the territories was decided by the Supreme Court in 
the Dred Scott case against the North, and when Lincoln and the Republi- 
can Party defied the court, and Lincoln was made president by a purely 
sectional vote, South Carolina seceded, alleging a breach of the con- 
stitutional compact. 

That to the Southern mind the importance of the territories was not 
the mere material consideration of extending the institution of slavery is 
shown by several facts : 

First, the number of persons who expected to reap any profit from 
the territories by going there with their slaves must, of course, have 
been very small compared with the number staying at home; second, 
very little of the western country was adapted to slave labor, and third, 
the Southerners resented restrictions upon Oregon and Utah, where no 
cotton would be grown advantageously, as much as upon the part adapted 
to its existence. But there was a fourth thing which put the motives of 
the South beyond dispute, and that was secession itself. By this act 
South Carolina voluntarily surrendered all her chances of material ad- 
vantage in the territories. Indeed, it is idle at this day to talk of the 
South being the aggressive factor in the long contest before the war. 
It was the case of the growing North, proud of its resources and bent on 
domination against the relatively weakening South, which resented dic- 
tation. 

Assuredly the permanent exclusion of slavery from all the national 
territories, which was what the Republicans wanted, was a more aggres- 
sive principle than the so-called "extension of slavery" which meant 
nothing more than the claim to hold slaves temporarily in a territory till 
the population was numerous enough to make a State, able to decide the 
matter for itself. 

And now comes your most astonishing statement. Though South 
Carolina by her secession conceded just what the Republican Party wanted 
in the territories, you construe her actions as an attack. "In fighting to 
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prevent secession, the northern democracy was defending itself against 
attack." The ground for this statement seems to be that "an inde- 
pendent South would not only have organized its own political and 
economic activities around an autocratic principle, inimical to popular wel- 
fare and progress, but it would have compelled the North to subordinate 
the democratic ideals, implicit in its political and social institutions, to the 
development of a defensive-power State forever on guard against its 
autocratic neighbor." 

This explanation seems to me to be rather farfetched. That the 
great "democracy" of the North with its far greater wealth, population 
and territory had anything to fear from an independent South is con- 
trary to reason. If the strength of the South was such as intimated — 
one calculated to force the northern section to be "forever on its 
guard," this only proved how very unjust it was to deny its inde- 
pendence. But the effect would have been much the other way. The ag- 
gressive influence of democracy would have continued to exert its pres- 
sure upon the South, but not in the same irritating and obtrusive manner, 
which touched the pride of the South and too often forced it into an 
attitude of justifying slavery. The independence of the South would 
have relieved the tension and rendered the people more impressionable 
to outside influences. The South had been the cradle of democracy in 
the Union — the headquarters of the popular party of Jefferson — and 
whatever might be said of social distinctions these were private matters, 
and in politics and public activities the white men of the South continued 
to meet on a plane of perfect equality. Public preferment in the South de- 
pended on talent not wealth, and no white man was a servant. Indeed, it is 
a notorious fact even to-day in the South that the poorer the white man the 
more insistent he is upon his rights and his liberties. 

Equally unsatisfactory it seems to me, is your remark that no one 
recognized for two years what the real issue was until Lincoln defined 
the purpose of the war as "the safeguarding of democracy." By this 
I understand you to mean that Lincoln did not think the case of the 
South a proper application of self-determination, since it was not for 
"liberal and humane purposes" — being for the the extension and perpetua- 
tion of slavery. But when did Lincoln ever make the question of slavery 
in any respect the reason of the war? 

You refer to his Gettysburg address November 10, 1863, but that 
address had no necessary connection with slavery since it contained only 
ideas which had been given expression to in connection with the old 
Union of free and slave States a thousand times. Had not the orators 
both Northern and Southern on every Fourth of July since 1783, despite the 
slavery of the negroes, lauded the Union as the favored land of liberty 
and democracy? Lincoln's proclamation of emancipation, like Dunmore's 
proclamation in 1775, was a war measure as he himself said, and as late 
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as August, 1864, he denied that the abolition of slavery was the deter- 
mining factor, saying: "So long as I am president, it (the war) shall 
be carried on for the sole purpose of restoring the Union." To the last 
the question with Lincoln was the restoration of the Union, which to his 
mind meant simply the preservation of the integrity of its soil, and if 
this had involved the preservation of slavery in the States, he would 
have recognized nothing in his Gettysburg speech contradictory of it. No, 
the real issue of the war was not "the safeguarding of democracy," which 
never was in danger, but under the euphemism of "preserving the Union" 
it was imperialism riding roughshod over self-determination. It is im- 
perialism which has caused all the wars of history, and now it is hoped 
that a new day with a better principle has arrived. The cardinal feature 
of the proposed league of nations is its recognition of self-determination. 

But the question of slavery in the territories was only the occasion 
of secession, and it was after all merely incidental to the fundamental 
fact. In seceding, the Southern States were simply trying to escape from 
intolerable conditions. Down to 1861 the Union was the precarious con- 
nection of two really distinct nations, differing in ideals, institutions and 
occupations. Without the pressure of Great Britain in 1776 the Northern 
and Southern States would probably have never come together, and from 
the start the South deemed itself the victim of Northern profiteering, 
and on more than one occasion dissolution was imminent. Animosities 
existed not inferior to those between Austrians and Czechs, and both 
Seward and Lincoln spoke of the "irrepressible conflict." To such a 
Union of strife and hatred peaceable secession seemed the only alterna- 
tive, which, while it divided the Union, neither extended nor perpetuated 
slavery. 

Indeed, instead of extending slavery secession limited it by involving 
the abandonment of the West; and as to perpetuating it, it is absurd to 
suppose that the slaveholders of 1861 could put a foreclosure on their 
descendants. As the case actually stood the protection afforded by secession 
to slavery in the seceding States was no more and no greater than 
Lincoln and the Republicans promised to accord to it in the same 
States as States of the Union. It must be remembered that the constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States forbade the foreign slave trade, and at 
no time during the war did the South show any inclination to bargain 
for slavery their hopes of independence. Lincoln's suggestion to his 
Congress to pay the Southern States for their slaves, if they would return 
to the Union, was received by Southern men as an insult, and it is well 
known that in 1864 Davis sent Duncan F. Kenner to France and Eng- 
land to propose abolition in return for recognition. 

That an analogy exists between the German political ambitions and 
the exploitation of the South by the protective tariff you admit, but yet 
deny that "the North waged the war (against the South) with any such 
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purpose remotely in mind." Can you then forget the menacing part 
played by the tariff in 1833? And how about the Morrill fifty per cent, 
tariff passed in the presence of the Confederate tariff of ten per cent? 
The question asked Lincoln of Colonel John B. Baldwin, who urged him 
not to send the troops to Fort Sumter, was "What will become of my 
tariff?" Indeed, there is strong evidence that Lincoln actually signed 
an order for the withdrawal of the troops from Fort Sumter, but was 
induced over night to cancel the order by the strong protests of the 
tariff interests. 

Indeed, might you not have searched nearer home for analogies? 
Were there not exploiters of human beings in the North as well as in the 
South? In 1861 conditions among the laboring people in stores, factories, 
mines and tenements in the North were deplorable. In them men, women 
and children, experienced sufferings unknown to the slaves of the South — 
overcrowding, immoral surroundings, long hours of work, bad sanitary 
conditions, starvation wages. After all has been said, the slave-owners 
did not compare in social and political power with the capitalistic barons, 
who by their autocratic heartlessness have now prepared the way for 
the red flag. Slavery was wrong, but its administration in the South was 
admittedly mild and humane. 

Perhaps the best proof of this is afforded by the conduct of the 
negroes during the civil war itself. After the first year of the war Lin- 
coln's mind had reached a state which did not stop at mild conclusions. 
According to Mr. Chase he declared in cabinet August 3, 1862, that 
"he was pretty well cured of any objections to any measure except 
want of adaptedness to putting down the rebellion." And on Septem- 
ber 13, 1862, he declared to a committee of clergymen from Chicago that 
in reference to the emancipation proclamation he urged no objections of 
a legal or constitutional character nor "of a moral nature in view of pos- 
sible consequences of insurrection or massacre in the Southern States," 
but the determining question with him would be "the availability of the 
measure as a war measure." That neither insurrection nor massacre 
ensued from the proclamation (issued nine days later), even in the 
blackest areas of the South, cannot be credited to the humanity of Lin- 
coln, who realized the peril ; all the credit undoubtedly goes to the 
humanity with which the slaveowners treated their slaves. 

During the war the northern government had even a closer analogy 
to Germany. Lincoln, in his use of unauthorized power, was far more 
autocratic than Jefferson Davis, and the course of Hunter and Sheridan 
in the Valley of Virginia and Sherman in Georgia has a very strong 
likeness to the performances of von Hindenburg and Ludendorff. I pass 
by what occurred after the war, reconstruction, military rule, etc., for 
you admit the analogy there to the extent, at least, of the merciless ex- 
ploitation of the South by the North's industrial capitalists. 
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But, you say, if the North had been really engaged in violently sup- 
pressing any valid right of self-determination, "the South would have 
remained an irreconcilable conquered province." This by no means fol- 
lows. The British government violently suppressed a valid right of the 
Boers in South Africa. So we thought in the United States at the time, 
and yet the great majority of the Boers, like the South, have loyally 
supported the present ruling government. It does not follow that a right 
was not a valid one because, with changed conditions, it has fallen into 
desuetude. After the war the South found itself in imminent danger of 
negro domination, supported by Northern bayonets. To escape from 
such a horror it had to accept the overtures of the Democratic party 
who had never approved the war. There was too the hope of sharing in 
the Federal patronage with the aid of this party. Then gradually came 
the cessation of all direct Northern interferences in Southern affairs. 
And now thorough good fellowship is once more restored by the con- 
version of the North to the principles of self-determination for which 
the South contended both in the Revolution and the War between the 
States. 

Lyon G. Tyler. 

Williamsburg, Virginia. 



